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During December of 18313 Chopin wrote to
His old master a long letter which reveals how
essentially humble-minded he was, and incident-
ally, how discouraged. Although he fully ap-
preciated the value of Eisner's advice that he
should regard himself primarily as a composer,
he was too conscious of his lack of knowledge to
entertain any exaggerated notions of his creative
powers. "To be a great composer/' he writes,
" one must have enormous knowledge, which,
as you have taught me, involves not only listen-
ing to the works of others, but still more listening
to one's own." He thinks it is wiser to put off
those higher artistic hopes for a time and clear
a path for himself as a pianist. To give Eisner
an idea of the hopeless outlook for an unknown
composer in Paris, he tells him that numbers of
talented young pupils at the Conservatoire are
waiting with folded hands for the performance
of their operas, symphonies and cantatas, works
which only Cherubim and Lesueur have seen in
manuscript. In the minor theatres it is equally
difficult to secure a footing, and even if you
succeed in obtaining an entrance to one of them,
the result is never important. Nor do composers
of reputation find it less difficult. Chopin gives
an example. " Meyerbeer, who has had a
reputation as an opera composer ibr ten years,
had waited in Paris for three years, working and
spending, when (there being at last too much of
Auber) he arrived at producing his Robert le Diable>
which has caused a furore in Paris." Chopin